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Is any question so old that it may not be revived for dis- 

From the da}' it was written, the Book of Jonah has 

been the source of trouble and misgiving. To 
Old and New , . . . , , , .,,.,, 

skeptics it furnishes a bludgeon with which to beat 

the heads of timid Christians. To these timid Christians it has 
been a subject of apology through all the ages. One may per- 
haps ask himself whether the Book of Jonah has not been the 
source of more injury than benefit to the cause of religion and 
good temper. In evidence of this may be cited the snarls and 
reproaches, the contention and bitterness, which have recently 
found vent in the religious press with reference to this question. 

But why is it that the Book of Jonah furnishes the storm 
center around which the elements of conservatism and radical- 
ism delight to rage ? Why should so small a book 
Misconceptions , , . , . . . , 

be the occasion of so large, so widespread, and so 

continuous a controversy ? It is not enough to say that this 
arises from the differences of opinion concerning the book. The 
question is, Why should there be differences of opinion so great 
and so fundamental ? We think the answer to this question will 
be found in the misconceptions which exhibit themselves so 
markedly in nearly every discussion which one examines. Men 
talk about the book who really have no proper understanding of 
it, and who, because of their ignorance, fail entirely to place it 
in its proper connection, attribute to it thoughts and ideas of 
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which its writer was never for a moment guilty, and, worst of all, 
miss the real significance of the thought which the book depicts. 
Misconception, we affirm, is the cause of the difficulty. 

Readers of the book have almost universally failed to make 

the distinction between (i) the events of the book and their 

purpose and (2) the writing of the book and its 

The Events purpose. These lie apart at least four hundred 

AND THE r _, , . . , , , T ... , , 

Narrative years, ihe historical character of Jonah himself 

is vouched for by the writer of Kings, who makes 
him a sort of prime minister to Jeroboam II (2 Kings 14: 25). 
Jonah goes to Nineveh, not to bring Nineveh to repentance, 
but, if possible, to perform a mission which, when understood at 
home, will bring the profligate Israelites of Jeroboam's times to 
their senses. Every other means employed to touch the heart 
of Israel had failed. Perhaps the moral subjection of the great 
world-power — Nineveh — will do what nothing else has done. 
Thus Jonah is sent to Nineveh for Israel's sake, not for the sake 
of Nineveh, just as, for Israel's sake, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Eze- 
kiel preached their sermons against foreign nations. Was Jonah's 
mission a failure so far as concerned its influence on Israel ? 
Yes, in the sense in which all prophetic work was a failure; but 
likewise a success in the sense in which prophetic work suc- 
ceeded. All this is a matter of the history of the eighth century. 
Very different, however, is the Book of Jonah, written not 
earlier than 400 to 350 B. C. by a prophet who, filled with the 
Spirit of God, seeks to promulgate a divine truth, the influence 
of which his soul has felt, and to this end selects materials con- 
nected with an historical event of the past. Does the book 
answer any considerable number of the questions which at once 
suggest themselves to the mind of the inquirer ? No. We are 
not told the name of the king of Assyria, nor the history of 
Jonah after his rebuke by God, nor a hundred things which, 
from the historical point of view, one might fairly expect to be 
answered. The events are one thing ; the book is another, and 
no man will ever reach a clear conception of either who does not 
separate the one from the other. 
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The Book of Jonah has been given prominence because of 

the miraculous element in which it seems to abound. Can 

anyone find within the same number of verses a 

The Mirac- greater display of miraculous power ? It reads, 

ulous . . 

Element indeed, according to many, as if from beginning to 

end it furnished a series of miraculous interposi- 
tions ; for example, the rising of the storm, the casting of the 
lot, the preparation of the fish, the restoration of Jonah, the 
repentance of Nineveh, etc. But if one will remember the 
Hebrew method of thought, which attributed everything unusual 
directly to God without the intervention of law, and if one will 
distinguish sharply between the providential and the supernat- 
ural, this mass of miracle becomes indeed something entirely 
different. One finds after a discriminating study of the material 
that the book records only a single miracle ; namely, the preser- 
vation of Jonah's life in the belly of the fish. It is not possible 
here to argue either for or against the possibility of this miracle, 
because the question involves deeper questions which the space 
at our command will not permit to be discussed. Our only 
intention is to point out the fact that the book is not, after all, 
something so much like a story of the Arabian Nights as some 
represent it to be, and that one need not be driven to the view 
that it is fiction because of the large amount of the unreal which 
it contains. Something far more difficult to comprehend than 
the preservation of Jonah's life is found in the repentance of 
the Ninevites, under the circumstances in which they stood at 
that period of the world's history. The difficulties, we think, 
are largely diminished when this misconception concerning the 
superabundance of the miraculous element is removed. 

Nor does Jonah stand alone as popular supposition generally 
suggests. We may not forget that Jonah, as a historical char- 
acter, forms one of a trio of exceptional men, 
Elijah, Elijah and Elisha being the other two. These three 

and Jonah prophets were contemporaries. They lived in prac- 
tically the same environment. All three preceded 
the age of written prophecy ; all three represent the age which 
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later Hebrew tradition idealizes, and to which were assigned 
strange and mysterious events. If we recall the peculiar stories 
of Elijah, abounding as they do in what at first sight seems to 
be the miraculous at every step ; if we remember the multitude 
of stories concerning Elisha, the raising of the dead, the lifting 
of the ax in the water, the purifying of the spring, the coming 
to life in later times of the man whose body, about to be buried, 
is thrown into Elisha's tomb, etc., we have a wealth of mystery 
and inexplicable material to which all that is found in the Book 
of Jonah bears no real comparison. Remembering now that all 
three men come from the same age, it is fair to argue that if one 
denies the stories given us concerning Jonah, he must also den} 7 
those concerning Elijah and Elisha ; and, on the other hand, if 
one accepts the Elijah and Elisha material, he must also accept 
in the same sense the Jonah material, for the latter is by no 
means so difficult to accept as the former. Why should men 
who are professing Christians sneer at the stories of Jonah and 
swallow without compunction the stories of Elijah and Elisha ? 
Again we contend that men have made statements concerning 
Jonah and the Book of Jonah who have failed to see the close 
connection which exists between Jonah's work and that of Elijah 
and Elisha, between the Book of Jonah and the chapters of the 
Books of Kings which relate to Elijah and Elisha. Indeed, the 
Book of Jonah might well be reckoned as a section of the Sec- 
ond Book of Kings. And never shall we understand Jonah 
rightly until we consent to interpret the book on the same prin- 
ciples in accordance with which we interpret the Books of Kings. 

The greatest drawback to an understanding of the Book of 
Jonah has been the failure to appreciate its artistic form and, as a 
consequence of this, the real spirit and teaching of 
T F H£ RM ARTIST ' C the book. Many have searched for the key to the 
book, but in their search have been satisfied with 
this or that external and superficial factor, possessing only the 
remotest possible connection with the book itself. Space does 
not permit the illustration of this charge. But one need only 
examine the long list of themes which have been put forward as 
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containing the thought of the book to appreciate the truth of 
the statement. As a matter of fact there is no single piece of 
literature in the entire Old Testament which is more artistic in 
its form, more pedagogical in its method, or more logical in its 
thought. Recall ( 1 ) the story of the ignorant and superstitious 
sailors (chap. 1) who, terrified by the storm, recognizing in it the 
hand of God, in their distress and misery turn from the gods 
whom they have worshiped to the God Jehovah, offering him 
vows and promises of service, and who having thus turned to 
the true God are delivered. Recall (2) how the disobedient 
prophet is imprisoned in the belly of the fish, and, as the narra- 
tive represents it, cries out to God words of thanksgiving and 
supplication ; but when he turns to the God whom before he had 
deserted he is delivered. Recall (3) how the wicked, licentious, 
rapacious Ninevites, at the summons of Jehovah's prophet, 
acknowledge their sin and guilt, and because of their repent- 
ance are delivered, notwithstanding the definite and distinct 
prediction of the prophet. What have we here ? Three stories, 
each with different characters, each distinct and yet all con- 
nected. Three object lessons ; examples of wicked men who, 
in distress, turn to God and are delivered. Each story furnishes 
us a type of humanity. Each is complete in itself, and yet all 
are incomplete ; for it remains to be told us how it is possible 
for a great God thus to extend mercy and forgiveness to ignorant 
and superstitious sailors, to the wicked and disobedient prophet, 
and to the licentious and cruel Ninevites. The answer is given 
in the fourth chapter in which there is presented a most clearly 
defined picture, on the one hand, of the contemptible meanness of 
Jonah, his heart filled with bitterness and chagrin because, for- 
sooth, the great city of Nineveh has not been destroyed at his 
bidding ; and, on the other, of the magnanimous and magnificent 
love of God for humanity, a love which fills his heart with com- 
passion for man and even for beast: "And should not I spare 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; and also much cattle?" Could anything be 
more beautiful, anything more sublime ? It was the lesson of 
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the gospels themselves ; the lesson of the love of God for man. 
The understanding of this piece of beautiful literature carries 
with it the comprehension of its thought, but the former is 
essential to the latter, and without it there can be no true con- 
ception. 

It is surely a misconception of the highest truth to assert 

that one's belief in Christianity must hinge upon an acceptance 

of the Jonah story as historical. It cannot be shown 

Christ s conclusively that Jesus intended fully to indorse 

Use of the , / ,..,,, 

Jonah Stories tne narra tive as historical when he made use of it. 

It is certainly possible to understand that his use 
was for the sake of illustration, the material thus used being drawn 
from the common treasury of the day in which he lived. We 
say that this is at all events possible, and so long as there is 
even a possibility of it we should exercise great care in charg- 
ing with unbelief or disbelief those who, for one reason or 
another, find the Jonah story difficult to accept. And, besides, 
we ought to remember that men are not always logical and con- 
sistent. One man cannot grasp and assimilate all truth. It is 
not difficult to suppose that some child of God, whose experi- 
ence of God's love and mercy has been so definite and distinct 
that he is absolutely sure of Jesus Christ and the truth of Chris- 
tianity, may not have gone so far as to understand the principles 
underlying the element of the miraculous and the application 
of these principles to the story of Jonah and to Jonah's times. 
To make the whole fabric of Christianity hang upon a single 
thread, and that, the interpretation of a book which has been the 
source of difficulty through all the ages, is, to say the least, 
unwise ; na)- more, it exhibits an utter misconception of Chris- 
tianity itself, for it is based upon the premise that Christianity is 
a creed rather than a life ; a thing to be believed rather than a 
method of life. 

What now is our conclusion ? It may be stated in the form 
of propositions: (1) The life and work of Jonah are, without 
question, historical. (2) The story of this life, even if pure 
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fiction, reveals a conception of the love of God, and the working 

of that love in its relation to humanity, which is almost as clear 

and definite as the same message tauefht by Tesus 
Conclusion ,.,,,» , , 

himself. Moreover, the story is entirely distinct 

from the question of the historical character of the events in the 
life of Jonah. (3) A superabundance of the miraculous element 
is not to be found in the Book of Jonah, if one distinguishes 
between the supernatural and the providential. (4) Whatever 
view one takes of Elijah and Elisha, of their work and the mir- 
acles recorded of them, that same view he must take of Jonah, 
his work, and the miracles connected therewith. (5) It will be 
better, for the time being at least, for students to forget the 
question of the miracles and for skeptics to ignore the story of 
the fish, and for both Christians and skeptics to study, as a 
child might study, the beautiful and artistic form of this gem of 
literary productions ; a study which will reveal a depth of 
thought and conception concerning God to which these same 
Christians and skeptics are, perhaps, entire strangers. (6) 
Caution is necessary on the part of the self-styled apostle of 
God's truth in respect to adding to the truth what does not 
belong to it, as well as on the part of the self-appointed critic 
of that same truth in his effort to subtract something that is a 
part of it. To add is neither better nor worse than to take away. 



